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tration of a broom she exclaimed, "Why, there's a brush, and
no one to sweep up with it." This seems to show what modem
psychology would say is obvious enough, that the idea of a world
filled with discrete objects is not innate but has to be acquired.
A further stage is reached as soon as children begin to realize
that individual objects fall into classes the members of which
may differ considerably from one another in certain obvious
respects. Dogs differ among themselves, but they resemble cats
and horses in being four-footed animals. The recognition of
wider and still wider classes is slow. Though children become
familiarized early with the idea that cats and dogs are animals,
that potatoes and cabbages are vegetables, that apples and
oranges are fruits, and daisies and dandelions are flowers, they
do not readily fall into the habit at the junior school stage of
using such relatively common class-names as liquid, instrument,
metal, substance, and chemical. Not that they are ignorant of the
meanings of such terms, for even at the age of eight they can
state the siniilarity between two objects that call for the use
of some of these words; for example, they will say that a shilling
and a penny are alike in being both money or metal. Bui the
common elements implied by the use of the words italicized
above stand for nothing yet needed in everyday conversation.
To assist children in organizing their thoughts round general
terms of increasingly wide range it is a most useful exercise
practice to set them to describe the points of resemblance and
difference between familiar tilings: between a daisy and a
dandelion, a nail and a screw, a pen^and a pencil, a frog and a
toad, etc. The older and brighter children in the junior school
may be taught to state what they observe not only orally but
also in writing, making use of the semicolon and the adversatives
but and whereas in setting one fact against another, and managing,
moreover, such phrases as thejormer and the latter, or than that of
and than those of. They will thus learn to refine upon the childish
method of describing things in terms wholly of use and make
such statements as suggest that they are ready for the genus and
species type of definition. So, when asked to inform some one
what a particular thing is they will at once realize that they
must place it in its class and then state its differentiating features
and uses. They will say, or write, for example, Bakelite is a
substance which . . . or A speedometer is an instrument which ....
But in all these exercises the child must be kept in close touch
with the things which he is led to talk about. His grasp of
essentials and his precision of language are apt to leave him as
soon as he loses contact with his everyday physical environment.
Children's free composition shows much the same weakness: an